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Learning  from  Rwanda 

By  STEVEN  METZ  and  JAMES  KIEVIT 


hile  many  Americans  may 
be  numbed  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  human  suffering 
that  plagues  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  the 
horror  of  Rwanda  was  so  acute  that 
it  moved  all  save  the  most  hardened 
observers.  Moreover,  coming  on  the 
heels  of  the  debacle  in  Somalia, 
Rwanda  raised  the  prospect  of  a 
mounting  series  of  events  across 
Africa  which  might  require  U.S.  or 
multinational  responses.  In  addition 
to  easing  the  plight  of  the  Rwandan 
people,  we  must  draw  strategic 
lessons  from  this  crisis  in  order  to 
mitigate  the  impact  of  similar  disas¬ 
ters  in  the  future. 

Several  lessons  are  clear.  Effi¬ 
cient  and  effective  responses  to 
African  disasters  must  escape  the 
clumsiness  of  past  U.S.  policies  and 
be  based  on  an  understanding  of  the 
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historic,  economic,  social,  and  polit¬ 
ical  context  of  each  event.  Moreover, 
an  assessment  of  the  proper  re¬ 
sponse  must  be  placed  in  the  wider 
framework  of  an  emerging  post-Cold 
War  national  security  strategy.  What 
happens  in  Africa  will  affect  the 
image,  credibility,  and  moral  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  United  States  around  the 
world.  It  will  also  influence  public 
attitudes  on  the  appropriate  extent 
of  our  involvement  in  theThird 
World.  The  level  of  global  attention 
that  Rwanda  received  makes  this 
event  a  critical  albeit  unintended 
factor  in  determining  American  pol¬ 
icy  toward  theThird  World.  If  the 
United  States  is  incapable  of  re¬ 
sponding  to  disasters  in  Africa,  isola¬ 
tionism  will  be  strengthened.  We 
can  rebound  from  one  Somalia  but 
probably  not  from  two.  The  symbol¬ 
ism  of  Rwanda  in  strategic  terms 
may  outweigh  its  immediate  signifi¬ 
cance.  By  examining  this  situation, 
we  may  develop  the  insights  and 
means  to  make  maximum  use  of 
scarce  resources  when  the  next 
African  disaster  explodes. 


Rwanda  will  not  be  the  last  dis¬ 
aster  to  require  military  intervention. 
Many  African  states  have  the  requi¬ 
site  mix  of  primal  conflict,  political 
elites,  and  fragile  institutions  that 
frustrate  efforts  to  seek  nonviolent 
solutions  to  their  problems.  They  are 
buffeted  by  economic  disintegration 
or  stagnation,  population  strains, 
ecological  decay,  and  regional  con¬ 
flict.  And  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
United  States,  United  Nations,  and 
nongovernmental  organizationsto 
respond  to  disasters  on  the  rise  as  the 
situation  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  gets 
worse,  life  in  refugee  camps  will  be¬ 
come  more  attractive  to  the  belea¬ 
guered  peoples  of  Africa.  It  is  an 
irony  that  demand  grows  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  competence.  The  Nation  will 
soon  find  that  this  holds  for  disaster 
relief:  the  better  we  become,  the 
more  we  will  be  asked  to  do. 

Rejecting  callsfor  help  can  be 
unethical  or  politically  infeasible. 
Americans  want  quick  and  effective 
response  to  disasters.  Only  the 
Armed  Forces  have  the  training,  as¬ 
sets,  and  experience  to  respond 
rapidly  to  such  events  when  public 
order  and  services  collapse.  More¬ 
over,  our  military  can  make  a  major 
contribution  to  a  multinational  ap¬ 
proach  to  controlling  disaster. 
Whether  because  of  political  or  re¬ 
source  constraints,  African  states  are 
unable  to  react  to  large-scale  disas¬ 
ters  without  outside  aid.  This  means 
that  the  Armed  Forces— together 
with  international  bodies  like  the 
United  Nations,  nongovernmental 
organizations,  and  other  states— will 
remain  involved  in  African  relief  ef¬ 
forts.  Our  competency  must  stay  one 
step  ahead  of  rising  demands. 

When  the  United  States  takes 
part  in  relief  operations  in  Sub-Saha¬ 
ran  Africa,  its  objectives  must  be 
limited.  We  do  not  have  pressing 
geostrategic  or  tangible  interests  at 
stake.  Our  concerns  are  moral  and 
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symbolic.  The  limitations  on  our  in¬ 
terests  should  fashion  our  goals: 
when  we  get  involved  the  immedi¬ 
ate  objective  is  to  ameliorate  the 
catastrophe  and  meet  basic  human 
needs.  Our  long-term  objective  is  to 
create  or  reestablish  minimum  stan¬ 
dards  of  human  rights.  This  problem 
may  occur  under  national  authori¬ 
ties  or  international  organizations. 
Those  who  argue  that  such  an  ap¬ 
proach  leaves  the  root  causes  of  dis¬ 
asters  untouched  and  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  solution  is  establishing  viable 
democracies  or  economies  are  cor¬ 
rect  but  naive.  The  limits  of  our  in¬ 
terests  and  extent  of  our  global  com¬ 
mitments  simply  will  not  permit 
sustained,  expensive  engagement  in 
Africa.  Memories  of  Somalia  are  still 
fresh.  We  will  support  long-term  so¬ 
lutions  but  seldom  if  ever  assume 
sole  responsibility.  The  key  to  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
in  disaster  intervention  lies  in  the 
process  of  establishing  and  refining 
concepts  and  procedures  to  deal 
with  it. 

When  to  Intervene 

No  decision  is  harder  yet  more 
critical  than  the  timing  of  an  inter¬ 
vention.  Many  analysts  take  an 
early-is-better  approach.  To  limit  suf¬ 
fering,  they  argue,  one  must  pre¬ 
empt  disaster.  If  that  is  not  viable, 
i  n  terven  e  as  earl  y  as  possi  bl  e. 1  Ac¬ 
cord  i  n  g  to  th  e  Ad  m  i  n  i  strator  of  th  e 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment,  the  1994  mission  under¬ 
taken  in  East  Africa  to  organize  in¬ 
ternational  support  for  preventing  a 
drought  from  triggering  famine 
probably  saved  more  lives  than  par¬ 
allel  effortsin  Rwanda.2  Similarly, 
the  DOD  relief  coordinator  has 
stated:  "The  most  important  thing 
for  al  I  of  us  is  to  get  better  at  creat¬ 
ing  an  early-warning  system,  not 
just  for  famines  but  [for]  man-made 
regional  conflicts."3 

Whiletheearly-i  s-better  ap¬ 
proach  sounds  rational,  it  underesti¬ 
mates  the  severe  constraints  placed 
on  U.S.  policymakers  and  strategists. 
We  did  not,  after  all,  delay  involve¬ 
ment  in  Rwanda  because  of  amoral- 
ity  or  incompetence.  Absent  a  clear, 
unmitigated  disaster,  it  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  generate  a  consensus  among 


the  public  and  in  Congress  for  any¬ 
thing  more  than  diplomatic  action. 
However  much  they  were  moved  by 
the  tragedy,  few  Americans  sup¬ 
ported  putting  our  troops  in  harm’s 
way  when  Rwandans  themselves  ap¬ 
peared  unwilling  to  stop  the  killing. 
Furthermore,  the  notion  of  a  con¬ 
flict  being  ripe  for  resolution  is  rele¬ 
vant  when  contemplating  interven¬ 
tion.4  As  morally  painful  as  it  may 
be,  there  are  conflictsin  which  hate 
and  violence  must  subside  before 
any  settlement  can  be  reached.  Just 
as  the  horrors  of  World  War  1 1  made 
the  conflict  in  Europe  open  to  a  res¬ 
olution,  the  bloodbath  in  Rwanda 
may  set  the  stage  for  an  ultimate  set¬ 
tlement  to  that  nation's  problems.  If 
the  United  States  or  some  multina¬ 
tional  force  had  stopped  the  conflict 
before  one  side  triumphed,  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  ethnic  hatred  might  have 
continued  to  simmer  only  to  boil 
over  agai  n . 

The  distinction  between  con¬ 
trolled  and  uncontrolled  disasters 
also  suggests  a  real  strategic 
dilemma.  Controlled  disasters 
should  be  easier  to  resolve  because 
they  are  normally  engineered  by 
regimes  and  are  more  limited  in 
scope.  This  implies  that  if  the 
United  States  is  unwilling  to  stop  or 
prevent  disasters,  the  next  best  solu¬ 
tion  may  be  assuring  control  over 
them,  even  if  this  results  in  main¬ 
taining  the  status  quo.  This  is  an  in¬ 
escapable  dilemma  of  security  pol¬ 
icy.  Some  argue  that  it  is  best  to 
retain  influence  over  repressive 
regimes  in  order  to  ultimately 
change  their  conduct.  This,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  the  basis  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  policy  on  construc¬ 
tive  engagement  with  regard  to  the 
minority  government  of  South 
Africa.  Whilethat  argument  had 
some  validity  during  the  Cold  War 
when  global  geostrategic  interests 
overrode  other  issues,  it  makes  little 
sense  today.  A  regime  that  orches¬ 
trates  a  human  disaster,  even  if  con¬ 
trolled,  is  beyond  the  moral  pale. 
The  risk  of  unleashing  larger  disas¬ 
ters  must  betaken  to  change  the 
conduct  of  repressive  regimes. 

U.S.  policy  will  generally  be  ap¬ 
parent  when  a  disaster  is  either  con¬ 


trolled  or  uncontrolled.  If  it  is  con¬ 
trolled  we  should  pressure  the  regime 
engineering  that  disaster  directly  or 
by  mobilizing  international  support. 
If  the  regime  alters  its  policy  we 
should  support  multinational  relief 
efforts.  If  a  regime  does  not  respond, 
America  can  attempt  to  build  a  coali¬ 
tion  for  coercive  intervention  and  re¬ 
lief  or  even  contribute  military 
forces,  but  in  peripheral  areas  the  Na¬ 
tion  will  not  act  alone.  For  clearly 
uncontrolled  disasters,  relief  must 
come  first  and  political  efforts  to  pass 
control  to  civilian  authorities  sec¬ 
ond.  The  major  problem,  however, 
will  come  when  disasters  cannot  be 
classified  as  controlled  or  uncon¬ 
trolled.  As  always,  gray  areas  are  very 
complex.  When  they  appear,  we 
must  decide  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
whether  political  pressure  or  imme¬ 
diate  relief  should  take  priority. 

Decisions  to  intervene  are  not 
made  in  a  vacuum.  Intervention  in 
Somalia  must  be  viewed  in  a  broader 
framework  of  attempts  to  create  a 
new  world  order;  intervening  in 
Rwanda  may  have  been  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  American  frustration  over 
Haiti  atthetime.  In  a  perfect  world 
transitory  public  opinion  would  not 
determine  policy,  but  in  peripheral 
regions  such  as  Sub-Saharan  Africa, 
with  no  tangible  national  interests 
at  stake,  it  isopinion  that  will  pri¬ 
marily  determine  policy. 

Multi-Dimensional  Conflict 

When  Americans  try  to  grapple 
with  African  conflicts,  they  often 
overemphasize  the  primal  dimen¬ 
sion.  Tribes,  clans,  and  elites  are  rele¬ 
vant  but  are  not  the  only  determi¬ 
nants  of  conflict  and  often  not  even 
the  most  important.  In  African  con¬ 
flicts  primal  ism  often  beginsasa 
secondary  consideration  and  only 
grows  as  it  is  manipulated  in  a 
power  struggle.  Si  nee  this  also  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
United  States  in  the  1950s  and  1960s 
when  some  politiciansfanned  the 
flames  of  racial  hatred  to  advance 
their  careers,  Americans  should  un¬ 
derstand  it.  In  Sub-Saharan  Africa, 
the  tendency  to  man  i  pul  ate  tribal, 
ethnic,  and  other  differences  for 
personal  power  is  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced  precisely  because  the  politi- 
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cal  stakes  are  so  high.  Winners  not 
only  gain  power  to  govern  but  also 
wrest  control  over  a  country's  econ¬ 
omy  and  patronage  associated  with 
jobs,  contracts,  and  national  trea¬ 
sure.  Defeat  often  means  losing  ev¬ 
erything.  This  makes  competitors  in 
the  political  arena  willing  to  stoop 
to  anything,  even  patent  manipula¬ 
tion  of  tribal  or  ethnic  distrust. 

Regional  factors  are  equally  crit¬ 
ical.  Disasters  are  shaped,  sometimes 
caused,  by  what  goes  on  beyond  na¬ 
tional  frontiers.  Conflict  in  neigh¬ 
boring  states,  for  instance,  often  cre¬ 
ates  refugees.  When  political 
boundaries  bear  little  resemblance  to 
ethnic  or  tribal  dividing  lines  and  vi¬ 
olence  is  endemic,  refugees  become 
a  permanent  fact  of  life.  Thus  few 
conflicts  are  strictly  internal.  Events 
in  Rwanda  were  affected  by  violent 
repression  in  Burundi  and  Uganda 
that  led  to  a  refugee  exodus  which 
altered  migrant  communities.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  conflicts  in  neighboring 
states  sometimes  breed  antagonisms 
that  generate  external  support  for 
rebel  and  insurgent  groups.5 

Rwanda  also  demonstrated  the 
significance  of  personalities  in  the 
politics  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Ameri¬ 
cans,  accustomed  to  perceiving 
things  in  terms  of  institutions,  par¬ 
ties,  movements,  et  al .,  can  overlook 


this  dimension.  But  politics  in  Africa 
are  often  characterized  by  "a  per¬ 
sonal  or  factional  struggle  to  control 
the  national  government  or  to  influ¬ 
ence  it,  a  contest  restrained  by  pri¬ 
vate  and  tacit  agreements,  prudential 
concerns,  and  personal  ties  and  de¬ 
pendencies  rather  than  public  rules 
and  institutions."6  Thus  policymak¬ 
ers  and  strategists  should  frame  their 
approach  with  due  regard  for  key 
personalities  rather  than  using  over¬ 
simplified  notions  of  tribal  conflict. 

Finally,  in  cases  where  limited 
national  interests  are  at  risk,  the 
United  States  is  unlikely  to  preempt 
a  conflict  or  interveneto  stop  a  war. 
Rwanda  suggests  that  we  will  inter¬ 
vene  when  there  is  a  natural  disaster 
but  not  in  order  to  halt  violence. 
There  is  no  consensus  among  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  support  armed  intervention 
in  internal  conflicts.  The  public  can 
tolerate  violence  in  peripheral  areas 
(or  at  least  considers  the  cost  of 
stopping  it  too  great).  We  have 
grown  accustomed  to  human  evil. 
But  the  public  will  not  abide  human 
suffering  from  natural  or  pre¬ 
ventable  causes.  Preemption  may  be 
real istic  in  regi on s of  strategi c  i m- 
portan  ce  but  n  ot  i  n  areas  I  i  ke  Su  b- 
Saharan  Africa.  In  sum,  we  appear 
doomed  to  react  to  disasters  rather 
than  prevent  them. 


Operational  Considerations 

Given  limited  national  interests 
in  Africa,  the  impact  of  our  actions 
on  wider  perceptions  is  central.  This 
implies  that  the  ultimate  success  of 
an  operation  will  be  determined  as 
much  by  how  America  and  the 
world  community  perceive  it  as  by 
what  unfolds  on  the  ground.  Soma¬ 
lia  serves  to  illustrate  this  phe¬ 
nomenon.  In  ameliorating  suffering 
and  staving  off  a  mass  disaster,  the 
effort  by  th e  U  n  ited  States  was  a  suc¬ 
cess,  although  it  is  often  portrayed 
as  a  failure.  Similarly,  the  limits  of 
our  interests  in  Africa  mean  there 
will  be  little  support  for  sustained, 
expensive  operations.  This  makes  a 
quick  hand-off  to  civilians  all  the 
more  vital. 

Coherent  military  planning  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  clear  notion  of  the  de¬ 
sired  outcome.  This  is  surely  true  of 
military  participation  in  disaster  re¬ 
lief.  Most  often  success  will  be  de¬ 
fined  in  terms  of  bringing  a  disaster 
under  control  and  passing  responsi¬ 
bility  for  relief  operations  over  to 
civilians,  either  under  multinational 
or  national  auspices.  Determining 
indicators  of  unresolvability  is  more 
difficult.  Once  forces  are  in  place, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  succumbing 
to  mission  creep.  Disasters  involve  a 
multitude  of  tasks,  some  directly 
connected  to  relief  operations  and 
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others  subsidiary.  The  desire  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  be  efficient  and  ef¬ 
fective  leads  to  assuming  responsi¬ 
bility  for  tasks  rather  than  leaving 
them  undone  or  in  what  may  be 
seen  as  incompetent  hands.  Estab¬ 
lishing  security  is  especially  tempt¬ 
ing.  Disasters  are  disorderly  by  their 
nature.  Armed  men  abound,  be  they 
regular  soldiers,  militiamen,  or  sim¬ 
ple  thugs.  In  fact,  these  categories 
are  often  blurred  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa.  But  when  security  degener¬ 
ates,  operations  become  peace  en¬ 


forcement  rather  than  disaster  relief. 
At  that  point,  the  rules  change. 

In  peripheral  areas  like  Sub-Sa¬ 
haran  Africa,  it  is  vital  fortheU.S. 
military  to  avoid  mission  creep  and 
for  policymakers  to  accept  the  in¬ 
tractability  of  some  situations  and 
resist  urges  to  assume  responsibility 
for  peace  enforcement.  We  should 
not  automatically  eschew  involve¬ 
ment  in  peace  enforcement  in  areas 
where  national  interests  are  mini¬ 
mal,  but  we  should  limit  our  contri¬ 
butions  to  airtransport,  logistical 
support,  and  intelligence.  Finally, 
determining  how  to  hand  relief  ac¬ 
tivities  over  to  civil  authorities  is  a 
vital  strategic  decision  that  must  be 
worked  out  early. 

Because  time  is  so  precious  in 
responding  to  disasters,  the  proper 
chain  of  command  will  probably 
only  be  clarified  as  each  operation 
progresses.  It  would  be  immoral  and 
politically  inept  to  argue  over  lines 
of  authority  as  innocent  people  die. 
Force  mixture  requires  somewhat 
greater  attention.  The  less  developed 
the  infrastructure  in  a  disaster  area, 


and  the  less  stable  a  region,  the 
greater  our  military  role.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  when  relief  operations 
are  subjected  to  threats  of  violence. 
Asa  rule  of  thumb,  civil  agencies 
should  exercise  the  maximum  de¬ 
gree  of  responsibility  possible  for 
disaster  relief.  This  will  minimize  the 
diversion  of  military  resources  and 
reflects  the  fact  that  civilian  organi¬ 
zations  are  better  equipped  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  efforts  needed  to  bring  a 
disaster-ridden  area  to  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  normalcy.  Within  theU.S. 
military,  combat  forces  in  particular 
should  be  kept  to  the  lowest  possible 
level.  Those  forces  would  play  a 
major  role  only  in  coercive  interven¬ 
tion  to  stop  a  controlled  disaster. 
When  there  is  little  threat  of  vio¬ 
lence,  only  combat  support  and 
combat  services  support  forces 
might  be  involved. 

Stepped-up  training  and  exercis¬ 
ing  of  JTFs  for  humanitarian  relief 
should  be  explored  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  diminished  time  and  re¬ 
sources  for  combat  training.  No  ser¬ 
vice  should  consider  humanitarian 
relief  its  primary  mission,  but  such 
operations  will  bean  important  sec¬ 
ondary  one  for  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture.  The  goal  should  be  to  provide 
appropriate  time  and  money  to 
training  and  planning  for  these  sorts 
of  operations— neither  too  much 
nor  too  little. 

Although  the  Marines  did  a  su¬ 
perb  job  in  Somalia,  Bangladesh,  et 
al .,  the  Army  will  likely  play  the 
principal  role  in  future  African  disas¬ 
ters.  The  Marine  Corps  is  hard 
pressed  to  maintain  its  warfighting 
proficiency  and,  in  addition,  it  lacks 
some  resources  that  the  Army  has, 
particularly  for  conducting  sustained 
operations  inland  and  psychological 
operations.  The  likelihood  of  large- 
scale  disaster  relief  requires  a  serious, 
zero-based  approach  to  force  struc¬ 
ture  issues.  A  shortfall  exists  in  active 
Army  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  units  which  is  made 
up  by  the  Reserve  component  in 
wartime.  In  operations  other  than 
war,  such  as  humanitarian  relief,  the 
Army  will  have  to  either  overtax 


strained  active  forces  or  mobilize  Re¬ 
serve  units,  a  decision  that  has  long¬ 
term  implicationsfor  recruitment 
and  retention.  There  is  no  easy  solu¬ 
tion  to  such  issues,  but  they  must  be 
tackled  head-on  and  resolved. 

It  would  be  easy  for  the  Armed 
Forces  to  view  humanitarian  relief  in 
Sub-Saharan  Africa  as  a  distraction. 
No  doubt  such  operations  are  costly 
for  forces  hard-pressed  to  retain  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  primary  warfighting 
skills.  But  three  facts  remain  clear. 
First,  human  disasters  born  of  con¬ 
flict  will  continue  to  plague  the  re¬ 
gion.  Second,  Americans  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  demand  engagement.  And 
finally,  only  the  military  can  re¬ 
spond  efficiently  and  effectively 
when  order  collapses  or  authorities 
resist  relief  efforts.  The  morejoint 
planners  and  commanders  appreci¬ 
ate  the  nature  of  African  strife  and 
the  more  they  prepare  before  con- 
f I i cts  occu r,  th e  greater  the  li keli- 
hood  of  fulfilling  expectations  with 
minimum  cost  to  other  efforts.  JR) 
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